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of studenthood, it is common for students to play a more active
part in current affairs than is usual in the Occident. So the three
young friends talked seriously of possible actions to reform the
politics of China. The visions of youth may not be always very
clear but, at least, they are not fogged by fears that the task is beyond
their powers. Sun, Lu and Cheng knew little of the reform movement,
then slowly dawning amongst a few enlightened scholars, but they
seem to have realised that three medical students could not alone
change the largest and most conservative empire in the world. They
discussed the possibility of fanning the discontents of an organisation
known as the Triad or The Heaven and Earth Society which already
had revolutionary aims. This society was founded in the reign of
Yung Cheng (A.D. 1723-1736) with the definite aim of overthrowing
the Manchu dynasty. Members revealed their membership by point-
ing first up to heaven, then down to the ground and lastly to their
own hearts, thus suggesting an harmonious union of God, earth
and man. The society had an ekborate ritual some of which was
borrowed by European Freemasons. Cheng Shih-liang was already
a member.
These political talks led to no immediate action on the part of
Tai-cheong, who was still bent on serving mankind as a doctor,
but, as the proverb says, "The highest towers begin from the
ground". In 1887 a chance of full medical training in Hongkong
came his way and for a time he parted from his lively friends.
There was in Hongkong a wealthy Chinese, Dr. Ho Kai, who
later received a British knighthood. After the death of his English
wife, Sir Ho Kai built, as a memorial to her, a hospital for the
London Missionary Society, which was named the Alice Memorial
Hospital. In 1887 a medical college was opened in connection with
the Alice Memorial hospital, supported in part by the Hongkong
community. Physicians in Hongkong served as teachers. Sir
Patrick Manson, who had a practice in Hongkong, helped in estab-
lishing the college but its most indefatigable supporter was Dr.
Cantlie, afterwards Sir James Cantlie. Cantlie became very well
known in England as the author of a St. John's Ambulance First-
Aid handbook. At this time he was a vigorous man of thirty-six
and it is said he was so full of energy that while other Europeans
were carried up the hilly streets of Hongkong hi chairs, or rode in
rickshaws, Cantlie would "run alongside his chair at the coolies*
jog-trot".
Students for the new medical college were selected carefully. At